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THE AMERICAN EMPIRE 



Robert J. McMahon 



Walter LaFeber. The American Age: United States Foreign Policy at Home and 
Abroad since 1750. New York: W. W. Norton, 1989. xx -I- 759 pp. Illustrations, 
maps, guide to further reading, notes, bibliography, and index. $25.00. 

Walter LaFeber 7 s Single- volume survey of two-and-a-half centuries of Amer- 
ican foreign relations seeks several audiences. Most obviously, it aims to pro- 
vide students with a lively, readable text without sacrificing interpretive vigor 
in the quest for comprehensiveness. The book succeeds admirably on that 
score; the color, passion, and lucidity of LaFeber 7 s account should ensure nu- 
merous adoptions by instructors. At the same time, The American Age seeks 
to engage a broad professional readership: both diplomatic historians in need 
of an up-to-date synthesis and their American colleagues in need of a compact 
overview of a subject that, for all its importance, has of late become increas- 
ingly marginalized from the scholarly mainstream. "Social and diplomatic 
history have too seldom been wedded, 77 LaFeber laments; his account strives 
"in a minor way to start, at least, the courtship 77 (p. xx). Probably no author 
could satisfy all those potential readers. That this volume comes so close at- 
tests powerfully to its author 7 s skill. 

Several overarching themes inform this interpretation of American diplo- 
macy. First, the quest for landed and commercial expansion drove the nation 
outward from the 1750s to the 1940s as American power inexorably strength- 
ened. Then, beginning in the late 1950s, that power began its steady, if rel- 
ative, decline. Second, from the birth of the republic America 7 s external re- 
lations have been intimately related to the search for liberty, order, and 
prosperity at home. Foreign and domestic affairs have thus been inextricably 
intertwined throughout American history. Third, the United States, although 
never isolationist in the classic meaning of that term, has typically sought to 
preserve its freedom of action in international affairs, preferring unilateralist 
approaches to multilateralist ones. "The United States has never been isolated 
or outside the world 7 s political struggles, 77 LaFeber argues. "It was born in 
the middle of those struggles, and its great problem was— and has always 
been— how to survive those struggles while maintaining individual liberty at 
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home" (p. 34). Fourth, from the founding fathers to the age of Ronald Reagan, 
American leaders have been convinced that, in Tom Paine's words, "the cause 
of America is in great measure the cause of all mankind." Certain that what 
was best for America was what was best for the rest of the world, U.S. states- 
men have usually couched the pursuit of national advantage in the language 
of universalist longing— unwilling to admit the inherent contradiction be- 
tween the two or the resentment that such arrogance has bred in others. 

LaFeber devotes less than 150 pages to the pre-Civil War years. While the 
brevity of that section precludes the level of detail provided for this period 
by most textbooks in American foreign relations, it does not prevent him from 
exemplifying effectively those broader themes. LaFeber shows how the un- 
quenchable hunger for land and profits fueled American expansion through- 
out the nation's first Century. James Madison's admonition that a broad ter- 
ritorial base provided the most effective guarantor of a successful republican 
experiment provided the ideological rationale for this outward thrust. By the 
1840s, however, the quest for land had just exacerbated the nation's implosive 
domestic crisis. The critical question soon became: would slavery be extended 
into the newly acquired territories? Viewed in this light, LaFeber contends 
that foreign policy issues must be acknowledged as a central cause of the Civil 
War. "The bloodiest event in their history demonstrated how Americans 
could not escape the intimate relationship between their foreign and domestic 
affairs" (p. 124). 

Following the framework first set forth in his prize-winning book, The New 
Empire (1963), LaFeber sees the years from 1865 to the 1890s as a critical turn- 
ing point for American diplomacy, a period that lay "the foundations for 
'Superpowerdom' " (p. 148). Once again the search for commerce and do- 
mestic prosperity impelled Americans outward, but now it was the search for 
new markets rather than new territories that drove U.S. expansion. Readers 
of LaFeber' s earlier work, or that of his intellectual soul-mates William Ap- 
pleman Williams and Thomas J. McCormick, will find few surprises here; 
indeed, he makes few concessions to critics of the revisionist perspective. 
Domestic prosperity, LaFeber insists, demanded additional overseas markets 
in order to free the nation from the economic, social, and political turmoil 
provoked by the long depression of 1873 to 1896. Elites saw overproduction 
as the problem and market expansionism as the Solution. The internal needs 
of the American economic System thus forced the nation to assume the role 
of global power, leading to the Spanish- American War and the consequent 
accretion of land and influence in both the Caribbean and Pacific. "It all 
seemed miraculous," he writes. "At the cost of 2,900 lives (with approxi- 
mately 2,500 the victims of disease, not enemy gunfire) and only $250 million, 
the United States became a great world power" (p. 196). But there are no 
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miracles in LaFeber' s tale, just shrewd, self-conscious, and far-sighted leaders 
aware of the intimate connection between domestic needs and international 
politics. 

The twentieth Century constitutes the heart of this book and is apportioned 
over two-thirds of its length. Despite the obvious discontinuities generated 
by America 7 s emergence as a global power— including the steady centrali- 
zation of power in the executive branch, the increased willingness to use f orce 
to achieve order, the mounting fear of revolution and disorder, and, after 
1949, the conclusion of a series of entangling alliances— LaFeber finds the 
continuities in American diplomacy most striking. Indeed, he says that do- 
mestic needs have continued to shape overseas involvement throughout the 
twentieth Century. In the broadest sense, American policy makers have 
sought to construct a world order in which the American System could sur- 
vive and flourish. Woodrow Wilson came to accept the necessity for American 
entry into World War I when he learned that "the United States could no 
longer be both neutral and prosperous" (p. 279). His failed attempt to forge 
a new international System along open door lines grew from the conviction 
that domestic prosperity and tranquility required a stable, predictable, and 
open external environment. His successors, for all their tactical differences 
with Wilsonianism, never dissented from that central insight. 

Even the post World War II period, which for many specialists is rife with 
discontinuities, forms for LaFeber part of this near seamless web of economic 
expansion. Dean Acheson, a key architect of postwar diplomacy, once ex- 
plained that Americans either had to find open markets and help construct a 
liberal international trading System or they would again face the horrors of 
the depression decade. LaFeber treats Acheson' s contention as close to re- 
vealed truth. According to this account, the key policy initiatives of the early 
Cold War— the Truman Doctrine, Marshall Plan, and North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization— stemmed primarily from Washingtons economic fears and 
ambitions. They were designed not to prevent a Soviet invasion of Western 
Europe, which American officials did not believe likely, but the economic 
collapse of a key region that could in turn lead to the paralysis of the American 
economy and the crippling of the world capitalist System. The foundations 
of the postwar order, then, rested once again on the external projection of 
internal economic needs. 

A challenging restatement of the revisionist framework for comprehending 
American foreign relations, The American Age contains all of the strengths— 
and many of the weaknesses— of that interpretive scheme. Few diplomatic 
historians any longer question the importance of economic factors in the for- 
mulation of American foreign policy or doubt that internal forces influenced 
that policy, common failings of the historiography that predated the revi- 
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sionist surge of the 1960s. Nor is it likely that any scholar will again reflexively 
equate American foreign policy with "the blessings of liberty," as Samuel 
Flagg Bemis did during his presidential address to the American Historical 
Association in 1962. But the growing number of diplomatic historians who 
question whether American interests have invariably been defined in eco- 
nomic terms will find little in LaFeber 7 s study to persuade them otherwise; 
he tends to ignore rather than confront alternative explanations of American 
behavior. And therein lies the rub of the problem with this book. For LaFeber, 
American interests as well as all potential threats to those interests are best 
understood as economic phenomena. To be sure, he notes that arrogance and 
racism, along with a genuine commitment to the betterment of the human 
condition, often merged with economic self-interest. Nonetheless, it was the 
search for land, markets, profits, and a stable commercial order that propelled 
American foreign affairs from the 1750s to the present. 

This view presupposes that real threats to America 7 s physical security 
never existed. Yet such a perspective flies in the face of a spate of recent stud- 
ies identifying the national security imperatives of American foreign policy, 
especially since the 1940s. LaFeber says that Franklin D. Roosevelt came to 
view Hitler as "a mortal threat to the United States" (p. 385). He never ex- 
plains with precision why FDR reached this conclusion, however, leaving the 
reader with the clear implication that it was the economic component of the 
Nazi threat that most troubled Roosevelt. 1 Similarly, LaFeber notes the sig- 
nificance of the Soviet Union 7 s successful detonation of its first atomic device 
in 1949, calling it a watershed event that left America and its allies "as open 
to mass destruction as the Russians had been 77 (p. 479), but he does not ex- 
plore the implications of that insight. Left unexamined throughout the nar- 
rative are the geopolitical and Strategie dimensions of American policy, a par- 
ticularly grievous Omission for the years framed by the Axis and Soviet 
challenges. 

The theme of economic expansion that unifies the first part of this book so 
effectively thus appears labored when one reaches the contemporary era. 
That shortcoming stems largely from the author 7 s failure to aecount for the 
most significant discontinuity in the history of American foreign relations: 
the melding of national security fears with long-standing economic ambitions 
during the decade of the 1940s. In response to Axis aggression in 1940-1941, 
American strategists became convinced that the physical security of the 
United States — ultimately, the nation 7 s very survival — would be gravely jeop- 
ardized if any hostile nation or coalition of nations gained predominance over 
the natural resources, industrial infrastrueture, and skilled manpower of Eur- 
asia. The vast opportunities provided to the Soviet Union by the war 7 s de- 
struetiveness rekindled the fears first sparked by German and Japanese con- 
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quests. As a result, the United States developed a strikingly new approach 
to foreign affairs, one no longer characterized by the "free security" of the 
pre- World War II years but haunted instead by the Strategie nightmare of an 
outside world that held as many dangers for America as it had once contained 
opportunities. 2 

LaFeber's treatment of America's relative economic decline from the late 
1950s to the present— one of the volume's many strengths— also suggests an 
inconsistency in his framework. The spiralling costs of America's overseas 
commitments by the 1960s rapidly outstripped the economy's ability to pay 
for them, with Vietnam serving as only the most graphic Illustration of this 
broader systemic pattern. By the 1970s, "the U.S. economy had contracted a 
fundamental sickness" (p. 612), a sickness intensified by the mammoth 
budget deficits and trade imbalances of the Reagan years. Those facts are 
indispu table, but somewhat inexplicable as well within this interpretive para- 
digm. For if expansion had from the beginning of the national experience 
sprouted from the belief that it provided the surest route to domestic peace 
and prosperity, how does one explain a foreign policy that harms rather than 
aids that cardinal objeetive? What happens in the 1960s, 1970s, and 1980s to 
the consistently shrewd, visionary leadership that LaFeber identifies for the 
previous 200 years? He never addresses those fundamental questions. 

LaFeber's other potential audience— American historians who do not spe- 
cialize in diplomatic history— should be well served by this study. Those in 
need of a relatively compressed book from which to draw lecture material for 
survey courses and keep abreast of recent scholarship (the bibliographical 
aids are outstanding) will find it the best volume available. Regrettably, few 
American historians are likely to judge LaFeber's admittedly modest attempts 
to begin the fusion of diplomatic with social history very successful. Other 
than the inclusion of a handful of influential women ignored in Standard ac- 
counts and witty references to novels and films that reflect the broader cul- 
tural climate, his approach reveals little common ground between the con- 
cerns and methods of diplomatic historians and those of social historians. 
Still, at a time when too many American historians ignore or dismiss the field 
of diplomatic history as an irrelevant relic of a time when the study of history 
meant the examination of white, male elites, The American Age should stand 
as a forceful reminder of the centrality of foreign affairs to the overall national 
experience. Those who seek a holistic synthesis of American history can ig- 
nore the projeetion of American power and influence abroad only at the risk 
of a grave distortion of that experience. 

If the nation's foremost diplomatic historian has failed to deliver as much 
as might have been hoped with this text, it nonetheless remains a magnificent 
aecomplishment. LaFeber has produced an exemplary synthesis of the revi- 
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sionist perspective on American foreign relations, drawing on a wide ränge 
of secondary and primary sources to craft a work of maturity and wisdom. It 
should be read by all who would understand the roots and impact of Amer- 
ica' s encounter with the world beyond its shores. 

Robert }. McMahon, Department of History, University of Florida, is the editor of 
Major Problems in the History of the Vietnam War (1990). 

1. He largely adopts the viewpoint of Patrick J. Hearden, Roosevelt Confronts Hitler: Amer- 
ica 's Entry into World War II (1987). 

2. This perspective is effectively summarized in Melvyn P. Leffler, "Was 1947 a Turning 
Point in American Foreign Policy?" in L. Carl Brown, ed., Centerstage: American Diplomacy 
Since World War II (1989). 



